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ABSTRACT 

Admission policies and practices for state-operated 
residential schools fpr the deaf were studied following the full 
implementation. of Public Law 94-142. Questionnaires were returned by 
56 school administrators representing 93 percent of the total number 
of residential schools for the deaf in the United States. Results . 
include the following: 1) student referrals are based primarily on 
the degree* of ' hearing loss; 2) 46* of the schools develop an 
individualized educati'on plan (IEP) prior to placement; 3) local 
school districts are the major, referral source, and 53* of the 
schools do not accept other sources of referrals; 4) there are no 
appreciable differences in admission policies/procedures in different 
regions and in schools with different types of governance; 5> parents 
are included, as required by P.L. 94-142, in placement and IEP 
development; and 6) the schools retain a high degree of autonomy in 
decisions to admit or deny admission to a prospective student. 
Recommendations include: the schools* should clearly identify the type 
of disabilities, in addition to deafness, that can be served; the - 
legality of the denial of admission should be reviewed; and the 
school should have the responsibility of evaluating prospective 
students and developing the IEP. Additional materials included in the 
document are: specifications for a'model admission policy, 
recommendations for future research, a glossary, a questionnaire, 
approximately 75 references. (SEW) ? r 
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FOREWORD 

\h thorough review Qf the literature in special education following 
the^f ull implementation of Public Law '94-142 , revealed a void of studies 
dealing with the admission policies and practices of state operated 
residential schools for the deaf in the United States. The only study 
specifically addressing admission policies of residential schools for 
the deaf was conducted In 1966 by Anderson, SteveSte and Stuck less. 
However, this study addressed admission policies and practices used by 
residential schools in admitting deaf students who were mentally retarded 

This publication presents a "state-of-the-art" review of admission 
policies and practices of residential schools for the deaf in the United 
States. Hopefully, it will be of some value to residential school 
administrators in the development and refinement of admission. policies 
and in assessing their school's current admission policies and practices. 

Sincere appreciation is extended to Jimmy Whitworth, Superintendent 
of the Georgia School for the Deaf , and Miss Mona McCubbin, Superinten- 
dent of the Atlanta Area School for the Deaf, for their, invaluable 
assistance and advice in the preparation of this pubJLicatibn. Special 
thanks are* extended to Dr. Jane Lee for editing , the final draft. 

The superintendents of residential schools across the United States 
who completed and returned the survey questionnaire are gratefully 
acknowledged. Many of these distinguished educators' shared valuable 
suggestions and comments with the author. ^ 
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;IntrQduction 

Public education in America has responded in an * unprecedented 
manner to the needs of uoseis^d and. inadequately served handicapped 
children through the provision of special instructional programs arid 
services in local scl&ol districts within recent years. This response 

with new and improved services to the 'handicapped was evidenced with 

* • * * ^ 

the implementation of the Education for All Handicapped Children Ait, 
Public Law 94-142. * w 

x Under Public Law 94-142, the ^responsibility for the education of. 
schooL-age handicapped children rests with the lo.cal school district 
in which 'fche student; is a legal resident. This federal funding Act 
mandates that to ,the maximum extent possible,, handicapped children are 
to be served in an environment with non-handicapped children . 

State operated residential schools for the deaf were established 
for the putpose of providing the same educational opportunities to deaf 
students that were provided to non-handicapped students enrolled in 
regular schoQl programs. It is clear that the implementation of 
Public Law 94-142 has had an impact on residential schools serving ^ 
special populations, such as the deaf. 
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This study was designed to determine how students are admittedyt6 

% * *.\ 

state operated ^residential scho^lg for the deaf following the full \ 
implementation of Public Law 04-142, which altered the historical role 
of such schools - 

The provision of education for the deaf in America in the early 
1800 's was an experimental program. Many of the experimental program^ 
^ in education in America from 1787 to 1900 were first conducted in 
private schools and/or agencies (Cordasco, 1965). The early state 
residential schools for the deaf were initially established as private 
eleemosynary schools or Institutions in many states. The majority of 
these schools during their early history were divorced from the organi- 
zational structures governing elementary arrd secondary education in 
their respective state. 

According to Brill (1974) , although majiy schools were established 
as private schools, their major financial support came front their 
respective states. These schools operated under a variety of governing 

c 

structures and governing authorities. To some extent, this, arrangement 

t 

has not changed significantly. 

Griffing (1977) has pointed out that public residential schools 
for the deaf were organized to serve a special and particular societal 
need — the education of deaf children. These schools by design were 
selective in admitting students to their programs . 

It has only been within the past ten years that residential schools 
for the deaf have felt the impact of the state and national policy issues 



affecting education in general. 'Basically, these schools have existed 

t 

as "closed social systems" primarily concerned with internal 
self-maintenance* 

Since the full implementation of Public Law 94-142, there has been 
a concerted effort in many states to' coordinate the Service delivery 
system for handicapped children. This establishment of a relationship 
of responsibility for the handicapped mandated by Public Law 94-142 
between the resources and agencies in a given state has b$en evidenced 
through cooperative agreements between state and local agencies and in 
some states, the reorganization of existing services. 

The United States Bureau of Education of the Handicapped (1979) 
reported in a study of state operated schools and institutibns for the 

handicapped receiving federal financial assistance that. the administra- 

I 

tive .structures of state education agencies has changed so as to place 
more importance on the total special education program. This study 
also revealed that the less severely handicapped are being served in 
local schqol districts. 

Where « the education of deaf children should take place has received 
considerable attention since 1975. Much of this concern centers around 
the concept of "appropriate placement" and the "least restrictive 
environment" Residential schools have been considered by some special 
educators as being "restrictive" in that these schools serve a specific 
population and the opportunities for 'interaction with hearing students 
and others is or has been,, at best, minimal. 



Purpose of the Study 

The chief task of this study was to describe the process by which • 
students are admitted to residential schools, the study was designed to 
survey and recount the influence of admission policies on placement, 
referral -sources , admission differences among residential schools, 
parental involvement in placement decisions, and the rights of residen- 
tial schools to admit or deny admission to a deaf student. 

The need for this study centered around the absence of research or 
literature on the topic. Where information does exist, there are 
gaps and weaknesses. 

Thi& investigation focused Qn the following questions which were 
also used to give' direction to the construction of the questionnaire that 
was used in the survey of state operated residential schools for the deaf. 

1. Are student referrals to state operated residential 
schools for the deaf based on the individualized 
education plan? 

2. What is the major source of referrals of students 
admitted and placed in state operated residential 

\ schools for the deaf? 

3. Do state operated residential schools for the deaf r 
differ in their admission policies and practices 

by regions of the United States? 

4. Do state operated residential schools for the deaf 
under different governance structures differ in 
their admission policies and practices? 

5. What role do local school districts play in the 
referral and admission of students to state operated 
residential schools for the deaf? 

6. How are parents of students involved in the placement 
decisions of students admitted to state <y?erated 
residential schools for the deaf? 

7. Do state operated residential schools for the deaf 
retain the option to admit or deny admission to students? 
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The literature is void of studies or reports on admission policies 

and practices in state operated residential schools for the deaf since 

c 

the advent of Public Law 94-142. 

The questions giving direction to, this study were designed to yield 
data to define and describe the admission policies and practices of 
residential Schools for the deaf and to form a basis for developing 
^oljcies that would best serve deaf children. 

The study was intended to review the relationship between the 
admission policies' of residential schools for the deaf and the authority 
or policy of the local education agency on deciding the placement of 
deaf children. It was beyond the scope of this study to discuss or 
evaluate the curriculum, methods of instruction, or other aspects of 
educational programming and services provided in either public schools 
offering programs for the deaf or the residential schools included in 
this investigation . 

Methodology 
*» 

Instrument for Collecting the Data 

A questionnaire consisting of 34 items was developed to obtain data 
for this investigation. A copy of the questionnaire is included in 
Appendix A. The questionnaire was designed to yield information related 
to governance, admission policy, admission procedfure, denied admission 
procedures, individualized education programs , and placement in state 
operated residential schools for the deaf. . t 



In the development of the questionnaire, a review of relevant 
literature relatinq to sde^ific mandates of Public Law 94-142 - addTf easing 
the individualized education plan r the least ' restrictive environment, 
and parental involvement was made. ^ Th<2 literature was also reviewec^j^n 
residential schools for the deaf, area^ relating to the education of 

the deaf, and policy development.- This review provided thd basis for , 

' . . . ***** v 

formulating the questionnaire items. . % 

The questionnaire was constructed to measure the specific variables 
inherent in each question. The process of acquiring content validity 
has been discussed by Bldom, Hastings, and Madaus (1971). Thorndike 
(1971) has suggested that content validity can be determined by acquiring 
a panel of experts to ]udge whether the author has selected a set of 
questions representative of the area of concern. Cronbach (1970) 
suggested thfct content validity is a matter of judging each question, 
the description of questions, and the representative value of what the 
author intended to measure. , ; ' ^ 

The initial draft questionnaire was evaluated by the Office of 
Demographic Studies at Gallaudet College. This office evaluated the 
instrument in relation to i t<3 construct lpn and relevancy tc/the study. 

Following this evaluation and revision of the (questionnaire, it was 
submitted to six superintendents of t ,res ident i arl schools for the de.if in 
four regions of the United state**; for completion and evaluation. 

Two external professional reviewers alfio i valwat od I he revised 



questionnaire. These reviewers included one state official in charge 
pf state residential schools for the deaf and one retired superintendent 
who has authpred books and other publications dealing with the education 

of the deaf. . " 

The recommendation of each merabef of the panel of expert reviewers, 

was incorporated in the .final draft of *the questionnaire. The question- 

naire was divided into six sections: (1) Governance; (2) Admission , 

Policy; (3) Admission Procedures; ; (4) Denied Admission Procedures; 

(5) ' Individualized Education Plan; and (6) Placement. 

0 

Procedures for Obtaining the ba^a * 

Questionnaires were mailed to 60 superintendents of state operated 
residential schools for the deaf in the. United States. _ - 

The schools include in their enrollment a total of 16,053 students, 
or 90 percent of the total number of students enrolled in residential 
' schools "for the deaf in the United States. Student populations of 
individual schools range from 82 to 710. 

Fifty-six residential school 'administrators representing 5§ states 
and the District of Columbia responded to the questionnaire. 'The 
response rate represented 93 percent of the residential school superin- t 
tendents receiving the instrument. 

Data Analysis 

The responses to each question included in the questionnaire 



requiring a specific answer was entered on a data card for computer 
processing, using the Statistical Package for *the Social Sciences 
Program*' (SPSS) . •"*■*.* 

All sections of the questionnaire were . summarized and reported with 
frequencies and percentages on a national basis using a table format for 
each item. The information contained .in each table varied depending on 
the scope and nature of the data. " 

The resideritial schools participating in the study were classified - 
by governance type. The schools were also classified according to, the 
four regions of "the United States used by the United States Bureau of 
Census (198^f: Northeast, -North Central, South and West. 

The open-ended questions included' in the questionnaire were 
designed to obtain 'unbiased information.. This information was analyzed 
by frequency of responses to indicate trends. High frequencies of 
similar responses are reported for each question, by category . All 
superintendents did not respond t^, all items listed In the questionnaire. 

.. 1 • ' \ ' „ . 

Results * , . 

* 11 1 — * ' ■» 

« * 

Governance 



Fifty-six state operated residential schools responded to the 
questionnaire used in this" study .\ This represented 93 percent of the 
total number of residential schoolsNau^riSe^nited States serving 
deaf students. 



The majority of the schools included in the study are operated by 
state boards of education and governing boards of trustees. Otiters are 
operated by state agencies. Such arrangements include reporting 
directly to the state- commissioner or superintendent of education and 
not the state board of education or reporting to the administrator of a 
state agency responsible for human services , or the governing authority 
of the state responsible for higher education. 

Table 1 lists the schools included in this study by regions of the 
country. - Table 2 lists the schools by governance type. 



Table 1 

Residential Schools for the Deaf 
by Region in the United States 



Region 


N 


Percent 


South 


17 


30.4 


West: 


12 


21.4 fl 


Northeast 


15 


26.8 


North Central 


12 


21.4 


Total 


56 


100.0 


v Table 2 
Residential Schools for the Deaf in 
by Governance Type 


the United States 


Governance Type 


N 


Percent 


> State Board Education 


25 


44.6 


Board of Trustees 


20 


. 35.7 


V Other 


11 


19.6 



I : Total 56 100.0 
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The methods used to appoint members of the board of trustees 

responsible for 20 of the schools included in this study are listed in 

r 

Table 3. 

V Table ,3 * 

Methods of Selecting Governing Board of Trustees in * 

Residential Schools for the Deaf v 



Method of Selection 


N ' - 




Percent 


Appointed by Governor 


12 




* 60,0 


Appointed by Board -of 
. Trustees 


" 7 




35.0 


. Ot^er . 


1 




5.0 


k Total 


20 




100.0 . 



For schools 4 under the authority of the state department of 

education, 58.3 percent of the schools report to a division, other than 

♦one responsible for special education or instruction. This information 

is reported in Table 4. » 

Table 4 

division of State Education Departments Responsible 
for Residential Schools for the Deaf 




N * Percent 



Special Education 6 25.0 

ate Schools 3 *^ 12.5 

Instruction 1 4*2 

Others JL4 58.3 

Total - ■ i 24 ~" y ^ 100.0 
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The governing authority responsible for 50 of the residential schools 
(89.3 percent) had not changed during the past three years. 

- Seventy-three percent of the residential schools serve deaf children 
from the entire state. Fourteen schools (25 percent) serve deaf children 
f<rom specified geographic areas within their respective states. 

The' respondents a« re asked to list the title of the official of the 
governing authority to whom the superintendent of the residential school 
reported. The response to this item yielded a divergent response category. 
Three basic categories emerged and are reported in fable 5. 

Half of the superintendents- report to their own board of trustees and 
the remainder report to the management structure organized by the state 
department of education. In addition to these categories, 13 of the schools 
(23.2 percent) have other organizational structures which include reporting 
to directors of institutions, coordinators of state facilities and executives 

of human services agencies or compensatory education programs." 

r 

Table 5 

Managerial Superiors of Superintendents 
of Residential Schools for the Deaf 



The Superintendent 
Reports to: 



n Percent 



Board of Trustees 
State Board of Education 3 
" State Superinendent 

of Schools 
Associate/Assistant 

State Superintendent 
Director of State Schools 4 

for the Deaf 
Board of Visitors 



16 28.5 
5.4 



7 12.5 

8 14.3 

tr f 7.1 



3 5.4 
3.6 



State Board of Regents 2 

13 23.2 
Others AJ 



Total 56 100.0 
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Admission Policy 

A summary of responses to questions five through 12 included in 
the questionnaire on the admission policies used in the state operated 
residential schools for the deaf is shown in Table 6. 

Fifty-one (91 percent) of the residential schoold have written 
admission policies. The legal basis for these written policies on 
admission a?re either mandated by state law (30 percent) or local policy 
of the residential school (30 percent). 

The admission policies were required by the state board of educa- 
tion for 11 of the schools . The board of trustees of eight schools 
required an admission policy. 

The personnel of the residential school* -had major input in the 

development of the admission policies in 80 percent of the schools. 

» 

The next highest group exercising influence „with input in the develop- 
ment of admission policies was state department of education personnel. 
The third highest group was the board of trustees. The group having 
little input in the development of admission policies was local school 
district personnel. 

Parents were involved in the development of policies in 11 schdols 
in the study. It is interesting to note that nine schoolsJ)*6 percent) 
included input in the development of their admission policies from 
members of the state legislature. 

In response to the questions on the source of the final approval 
of the admission policy used> 53 percent of the schools reported that 
the policy was approved by the school's superintendent. The data 
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Qua at ion 
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mo > »•» 
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Tha hdauaaiona Policy waa fcpprovad by- 

(W3V 

Govarnlno Board of Truataaa 
Itatt toard of Education 
Itata Da par tan nt af Education 
laaldantial tahool'a lyoarintandant 
Othara 



21 
19 
22 
30 
II 



I Tha currant adtoUaalaoa policy waa flMT 
iav>ia«*ntad durina tha achool yaar 

{*• 4"» i 

* t 1131 
1»37 
194» v 

ir»o 

1171 

1172 

1174 

1173 

197? 

1171 

1171 

1910 " 

1911 

1912 



37.3 
33.9 
19. 3 
33.4 
21.4 



1.1 
y 1.1 
2.1 
3.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
7.1 
1.1 
10.7 
11.3 
1.9, 
19.4 
7.1 
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suggest that governing boards of trustees, statq boards of 'education, 
and state departments of education played a major role in the approval 
of the admission policies used in the residential schools. 

Of the '47 schools responding to the question on the year the 
admission policy was first implemented, 11 (20 percent) of the schools 
reported that the policy was first implemented in 1981. The majority 
of the admission policies were first Implemented between 1975 and 1982. 

The admission policies, of the residential schools were evenly 
disseminated among speTcial education dir^ctprs, local school districts, 
applicants for admission, parents^ and- advocacy groups for exceptional. 

children. . ' * , - ' 

In response to question' ten as to whether or riot the residential, 

* - f \ 

school could accept students without the approval of, thm local' school 
district in whidh the student is a legal resident', 54 percent or 30' 
schools indicated that they could accept students without the approval 
of the, local school district. 

Local school districts and parents are- the .major referrers of 

V - ^ 1 

students to state operated residential schools ?or the deaf. During 
the past three, years, more than 50 percent of the schools in this study 
reported that the majority 'of students admitted to the residential 
schools were referred by loc^l school districts. ^ Forty-two percent of 
the schools reported that the majority of the students admitted during 
the past t^ree years were based on parental referrals. , 
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Admission Procedures 

A summary of responses to question*, 13 through 18 addressing the 
procedures used to admit students to the state operated residential 
.schools for the deaf is presented in Table 7- 

The residential schools accept and serve students from birth 

1 

through age 26. Twenty of the schools (36 percent) have parent/infant 
programs and pre-school programs. Sixty-seven percent of the schools 
accept students through age 21. Three schools reported accepting 

students through ages 22, 23 and '26 respectively. 

/ 

The legal bastyEo^the^age levels iwrved by the majority of tht* 
schools (38) is ma/dated in state^ lawf Twen^-one of the schools j 
reposed that ti»fe age levels admitted were also Vstablished in p^l'igy 
ie*~gove/ning authority for the school. *' , 

Voluminous data are collected and used in assessing a student's 
eligibility for admission. Audiological information is the major 
assessment cYi^eria used along with psychological tests, achievement 
tests and medical, records . 

The respondents were asked to list the three major criteria for 
admission to the residential school. Several major threads of commo- 
nality ran through most of the responses. 

• 1 Fifty-one of the respondees listed either specific criteria or - 
made a general statement regarding major criteria used in the admission 

t 

of students. 

Severe to profound hearing loss descriptions were used by the 
residential schools in describing the acceptable hearing loss for 
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.SuMiry o^f Responses to Questions 13 * 16 
on Admission Procedures 
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Question 



13. The school accepts for •amission •tudenti 

fros igt through age ■ (N-56) 

Age Lsvls Strvtd 



0 - 


15 


0 - 


20 


0 - 


21 


0 - 


22 


0 - 


26 




20 




21 




21 




16 




20 




21 




21 




17 




11 




21 




20 




21 




20 




21 




23 




21 
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Percent 



1.1 

7.1 
23.2 

i.e 
i.i 
i.i 

7.1 
1.1 

1.8 



3.6 
1.9 



1. 
1 . 
1. 
14. 
1, 
1. 
1, 
I. 



1.1 
X.0 
1.1 



14. The legal basis for the age lsvsls ssrvsd 1st 

(N-56) 

Mandsted by Ststs Law' 34 60.7 

Permissive Legislative Statutes 13 

Established in ttsta Plan for Spaclal Education 14 25 n 
Establishad in Policy of ths Governing 

Authority for tha School N 21 J7.-> 

Established by Administration of tha School 15 26.8 

Others 3 5,4 
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Tha Typas of Assessment Data used for sssessing 
a student's eligibility for admission to this 
school includet (Check *U that apply) (N-56) 



Psychological Tests 

Achieves**! Test 

Adaptive SehB^ior Rating Scales 

Audiological IrfTormation 

Parent Reports 

Teacher Reports 

Cumulative Records 

Medical Records ' 

Other 



16. List the three (3) major criteria for admission 
to the residential school. (H-56) 



Hearing loss criteria 
State or area residency 
Mental functioning level 



0 



54 






96.4 


51 






91.1 


39 






•9.6 


56 






100.0 


47 






13.9 


41 






• 5.7 


49 






•7. 5 


52 






92.9 


15 






26.9 



51 tl.l 
14 25:0 
12* 21.4 



17. The Requirements for Written Parent/Guardian 
Consent for Students Admitted to this School 
Includet (Check all that apply) (N-56) 

Tor Referral 39 

Evaluation of Student .47 «*I 

Placement «* 97.5 



19. After a student is admitted to the Residential 

School , how often is the school district in which 
the student is a legal resident involved in and/or 
notified of changes in the student's program? 
(H-56) 

Always 
Usually 
Seldom 
Never - 



1 






39 


69 


6 


9 * 


16 


1 


7 


12. 


5 


1 


1 


9 
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consideration for admission to the schools included in this study. 

These descriptions afford 'the -schools flexibility In admission decisions. 

All of the schools reported that audiological data were required. 

The majority of the respondees (32) used a general statement in 
describing the acceptable hearing loss required for admission to the 
school. These, statements - ranged from the basic educational definition 
of deafness listed in the Glossary used in this study to the equally ' . 
flexible definition of hearing- impairment as determined through manifes- 
tations of a hearing loss which adversely affects educational performance 
based on a comprehensive evaluation. V 

■ The second most coumon criteria for admission was a residency - 
requirement for the state or a specific geographical area of the state. 
Although only 14 of the respondees included this criteria! in their top 
three, it appears that aH residential schools do have such criteria 
for admission?^Another« similar criteria concerned the age of prospec- * 
tive students. Seven schools included an age statement as one of three 
major criteria. The third category.of admission criteria reported was 
mental functioning level. /-At least 12 schools required evidence of 
psychological testing to substantiate certain intelligence levels for 
admission. .SeVeral other groups* of criteria were identified. 

A summary of all criteria reported is listed below, including, the 
number of residential schools responding in each category. 
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Criteria E 

Hearing loss 5 * 

State-area residency 1* ' . s 

' Mental functioning level 12 - ^ 

Age criteria 8 

Ability to benefit from a v 
residential program 6 

Psychological functioning level ^5 

Local school district approval 5 

Lack of program in school district 5 

No additional .handicapping 

conditions 4 * 

Parent referral 3 . 

Reading level ~ 

Written parental/guardian permission is- required by all of the 
residential schools for referral, evaluation, and placement of students. 

After a student is admitted to the residential school, the local 
school district in which the student is a legal resident is involved in 
or notified of any changes made in the student's program. ^ - 

Denied Admission Procedures 

A summary of responses to questions 19 through 21 on denied 
admission procedures is presented in Table, 8. 

" The major criteria for denying admission to prospective students 
'appeared to be more consistent among the residential schools than were 
those for admission. Again, the most widely used, criteria concerned 
hearing level. Thirty-one schools listed insufficient hearing loss as 
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Table I 

SMury of mseponass to Questions 19 - 21 
on Denied Admission Procedures 



1 • 

Question 


N 


Parcant 


It The three (3) t£ree major criteria for denying 
admission to s student are: (N-3*) 

Insufficient haaring loss ' » 


31 


33.4 


Intellectually unable to benefit from 
program offered 


14 


29.0 


Too many secondary harvdicapping conditions 
to succeed in the residential school 


lfi 


29.0 



21. The authority to dsny admission to a 
studsnt ist (N-34) 

tetabllshed in Policy 

Mot Established in Policy 



22 If a studsnt is dsnisd admission to the 

residential school, is there an appaal process? 
<N-3t) 

YI8 

NO 9 
MO RESPONSE 



23 What actions ara takan by tha residentiel school 
whan a studant is daniad admission? (Check all 
that apply) CH-M) 

Itudant la rafarrsd hack to tha local school 



41 

Student'la referred back to rafatrinf 32 57 1 

Family is referred to an eopropriete facility fc 

for tha student's disability (iea) 37 

Tha perents ara notified In writing of danial 39 j ( 

Tha school takas no action 5 l>9 
Other 



20 Tha Final Daciston to dany admission to a 

studant ia mads by: (Chack all that apply) 
(N-5t) 

Super intendent of tha School \o\ 
An Admissions Raviaw committee *' 

The School Principal " 0 

Tha School *aycholog 1st M . - -nt 3 5.4 

J This school cannot deny admission to a student J ^ $ 

Other 



3S 70.4 



49 

4 7.1 
3 5.4 

■ — ^ 



• 3.7 



a major criterion for denying admission to a student. .The second most 
rdmmonly listed criterion for denying admission referred to the 
probability of prospective students not being able to "make it" in the 
residential school because of a physical or mental limitation. One 
school indicated tfcat the lack of intellectual capacity to accomplish 
school goals would render a student ineligible for admission. 

The third criterion listed was the extent of secondary multiply 
handicapping conditions. Similar criteria were used by 12 schools to 
deny admission. This criterion referred to the prospective student's 
inability to adjust to the residential setting due to psychological or 
behavioral problems.' Five schools listed extensive emotional distur- 
bance as criterion for denying admission. Again, this is similar to 
the three previously mentioned. A more general approach was taken by 
eight schools that used "unable to benefit from instruction" as a 
criterion. 

Both age and lack of state residency werd listed a. criteria for 
denying admission by seven schools. Nin* residential schools do not 
admit students if the student is able to benefit from a program in the 

local school district. 

A summary of *he criteria reported for denying admission is listed 
.* below, including the number of residential schools responding in each 
category . 



^ ^Criteria for Denying Admission 



N 



Insufficient hearing loss .31 fl 

Intellectually unable to benefit / 
from program offered 16 J 

Too many secondary handicapping 
' , " - ' conditions to succeed in the 

residential school 16 

State and area residency 10 

Program available in local school 
. district 9 

/Unable to benefit from instruction 8 

* Primary , handicap not deafness 7 

Lack of program, funding, staff 5 

Others: Age, emotional disturbance 8 - 

J : 

The final decision to deny admission to a student is made by the 
schdfcl's superintendent in 29 of the schools (51 percent), some schools 
reported having an admissions review committee *rfiich makes the final 
decision for admission denial, th^ee schools included in the study 
cannot deny admission to a student. In 38 (68 percent) of the schools, 
the authority to deny admission to a student is established in #STicy. 

i% Eight-seven percent of the residential schools have a written 
appeals process for denied admission. When a student is denied admis- 
sion, the student is referred back to the local school district or 
referring agency and the parents are notified in writing. In some 
instances, the family is referre4 to a more appropriate facility. 



Individualized Education Plan 

A summary of responses to questions 24 through 27 on the indivi- 
dualized education plan (ISP), is presented in Table 9, 



v Table 9 
Summary of Responses to Questions 24 - 27 
on Individualized Education Plans 





Question * 

- — i 1 ! — i-: . : » . 1 — c — ■ 




, V 
Percent 


24. 


The individualized education plan (IEP) for 
students admitted to this school is / 
deve Iod ©d bv s*v ( N— 56) * 








Local School District « 
The Residential School 
The Local School District and 
the Residential School 


2 
22 

32 


3.6 \ 
39.3 \ 

57.1 


25. 


The responsibility for developing the 
IEP is: (Check only one) (N=55) 








Specified in the State's plan 

.for Special Education 
Specified in an inter-agency 
. memorandum of agreement 
Specified in "policy by the state 

board of education 
Specified in policy by the governing 

board of trustees 
Not established in a policy ot 

regulatory statement 


38 
1 
6 
2 
8 


67.9 
1.8 

10.7 
3.6 

14.3 


26. 


Are parents involved in 'the development 
of the IEPs for* students admitted to 
this school? (N=56) < 


i 






YES 
NO 


56 
0 


100.0 
0 


27. 


The IEP for a student admitted to this 
school is developed: (N=56)* 




J 




Prior to placement 
After placement 
Other 


26 
19 
11 


46.4 
33.9 
19.6 



* , 4' 
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There is a cooperative effort between local school districts and 
residenti&l/\schools for the deaf in developing the IEP for students u 
admitted , to residential schools. Fifty percent of the residential 
schdols in this study develop the IEP jointly with the local school 

district. Thirty-nine percent or 22 residential schools develop the 

» 

IEP for all students admitted. 

The responsibility for developing €he IEP is specified in the 
state's plan for special education in sixty-eight percent (38) of tKe 
responding schools. , 

Forty-six percent of the residential schools (26) reported that 
the IEP is developed prior to placement as required by Public Law 94-142 
However, more than fifty percent^ of the responding schools reported 
that the IEP for students is developed after placement or some other 
procedure is used for determining placeBtent. 

All of the schools included in the sfclidy reported that parents are 
involved in developing the IEP for students admitted to the school. 

Placement 

Questions 28 through 34 included in the questionnaire used in this 
study on student placement are listed with responses in Table 10. 

Seyenty-five percent or 42 of*the schools do not utilize a diag- 
' nostic classroom for determining academic and/or social variables for 
students admitted for the first time. However, 77 percent (43) of the 
responding residential schools do utilize a trial placement plan for 



tabla 10 
of Assponsss to Qutstloaa 29 
an Hiowm t 
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QUESTION 



2t. fioas ths rasidantial school still as • siaa- 
« mottle elassroon for atudsnts adatfttsd for 
tiM tint Um td this school? <n*5*f . 



14 
42 



23.0 
75.0 



39. Doss ths rasidantial school stlliss s trial 
p lacsasnt plan for astaralniaf final plsoa- ' 
■ant? (IN5ft) x 

Tss 



43 

13 



74.4 

33.3 



39a. 



If Tss, pis as* circls ths aunbar of 
s atudant is usually plaoad is trial pi 
■sat status. ON40) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
% 
€ 

9 sr 



19 

10 
ft 

2 
0 
2 
1 
1 



4f.ft 

25.0 
15.0 
9.0 
0 
S.O 
2.9 
2.5 



30. 



placansnt for stsdanta sdalttad to this 
Is dstarmiaadi <l*5ft) « 



At s sapaxata plaoaspnt g— tlaf 


32 


97.1 


Ouxisf ths ZDt aavalopaant ar raviaw 
asstlaa 


22 


39.3 


Othax < 


7 


12.5 


31.' Ths critaria uaad for aaabsrshlp on ths plaaastt* 
aoasUttaa lnclsdasi (Chscfc all that ajpply) 
(is- 5ft) ^ 






y Knowlsftfs af ths solid 


45 


•0.4 


Knowladfa of pragrsa options aval labia 


47 


•3.9 


Knowladaa of iaafaaas 


43 


7ft. • 


ability to sndaratand aralUatlao raamlta 


41 


73.2 


Thars Is ao as tsblishsd erltarla 


13 


23.2 



32. Flssss chsck ths plscsstsr.t tss* psrticlpaats 
whan ths school aatarainas plaoasant. (Caaoft 
all that apply) <H-5ft) 



aopsrlataadsnt 


13 

r 


3ft. 9 


priadpal 


47 


•3.9 


Acadamlc Ssparrisor 


3ft 


•4.3 


Taaehar af ths aaaf 


40 


71.4 


Aafular clsssroon taaahar 


17 

4 


30.4 


Oisfnostieian/school psyoblofist/ 


94 


•ft.4 


aadiolofist 


Social vorfcax 


22 


39.3 


Paraat 


43 


7*.« 


Mprassntativs of local school systssi 


34 


•0.7 




34 


•0.7 


Othars 


M * 


23.0 


33. Xa placasant oosmlttas aastlafsi (Oac* all 






tfcst apply) (9>5ft) 






ths raslasntial school has vatlaa 


20 


39.7 


printefas 


Par acts hars votiaf priri lapss 


13 


23.3 


Ths local school district has vstiaf 






prlvilasas , 






A acta an plaossant Is sot takaai tha^ 




•4.3 


1EP aatarainas plirjsasjs^^^ f 


3ft 



34. In fluwnt mami*-*— wtiHi tht at 
mt psnata lai QNM) 



o 

ERIC 



Paaalrsd 
Vat KaajsUsjft 

Paxaots sot paraittad in plassa a st 



2ft 

7 
33 
0 



44.4 
12.9 
41.1 
0 
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for determining final placement. The residential schools utilizing 
trial placement usually retain student, in this status from one to 
two months. 

When placement decisions ^are made, the data reported in this study 
reveal that they are made by professionals knowledgeable about the area 

r 

of deafness, the needs of students under consideration,, available 
program options, and evaluation results. 

in keeping with the provisions of Public Law 94-142, thirty-six 
of the residential schools do not vote on the placement of students. 
Placement is determined by the individualized education plan. 

The attendance of parents is required in placement committee 
meetings in 26 or 46 percent of the residential schools. Twenty-three 

or 41 percent of the schools reported that the attendance of. parents at 

i 

placement committee meetings was optional. 

Ninety- six percent of the residential schools reported that 
diagnosticians are placement team participants. Sixty percent (34) of 
the schools reported that when appropriate, the student is involved as 

It 

a team participant when the residential school determines placement. 

A Review of Admission Poli cy Documents 

Fifty-one residential schools were reported in this study as having 
written admission policy statements. Copies of admission policies were 
received. from 40 residential scft&ols (71 percent). 



Based on a review of selected literature on policy development 
and an analysis of selected provisions of Public Law 94-142, the author 
identified and employed five components for evaluating the admission 
policy documents. * - - 

* The written admission policies submitted were reviewed in terms 
of how each addressed ' (1) eligibility criteria for. admission, (2) proce- 
dures for admission including the point at which a referral became 
official, (3) written consent requirements, (4) placement procedures 
and (5) di^e process procedures. 

As expected, an analysis of the written admission policy documents 
revealed a wide variety of information on policies governing admission 
and procedures used for placing students in the residential schools for 

4 

the deaf. , * 

The majority of the admission policy documents appear to have been 
developed for the purpose of fulfilling the spirit of the 'mandates of 
Public Law 94-142 and lacjced substance in content pertaining to admissio 
criteria and related procedural matters. 

Six residential schools Submitted exemplary admission policy docu- 
ments. These documents were clearly written, organized in^content, 
detailed and explicit in specifying eligibility criteria, admission 
procedures, placement procedures and due process procedures. One state 
recently published a detailed administrative manual on the placement of 
students in state operated and state funded residential schools which 
included answers to frequently asked questions on admission eligibility 
criteria. 
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• This review of *the admission, policy documents submitted by the 
residential schools revealed that the majority of the documents 
submitted were not policies specifically governing admission but 
statements of procedures used for admission. Selected statements 
lifted directly from the implementing regulations of Public Law 94-142 
or state statutes regarding the role and scope of services of the~ 
residential schools were contained in the majority of these documents. 
The statements from Public Law 94-142 were primarily related to due 

» 

process, the IEP and confidentiality of information. 

Very few of the policies included concise information on eligibi- 
lity criteria for admission to the school. Those policy documents 
containing eligibility criteria included information on the types of 
disabilities admitted and served by the school, age categories, state 
or area residency requirements and from what agencies or persons 
official referrals were received. 

Some residential schools listed the acceptable degree of hearing 
loss for a prospective student. At least five policy statements included 
statements indicating that the residential school would accept students 
if a determination was made that a program was not appropriate or 
available in the school district in which the student Was a legal 
resident. 

When the IEP or least restrictive environment (LRE) was addressed, 
it was frequently discussed in the memorandum of agreements between an 
agency of state government serving the disabled and the residential 



schools and/or the state department of education. The memorandum of 
agreements reviewed, in general were vague and reflective of philosophy 

ai\d admission statements regarding the residential, school and the role 

' -» . ' * - ** 

and scope qf its service delivery system, 

i ' - . » . - 

Several residential schools included in their admission policy, 
statements regarding the admission of students .based on the availability 
of space, and the availability of an appropriate program to meet the 

students 9 , needs. 

* * * 

Although the literature has clearly reported that the number of 

r 

multiply handicapped students admitted to residential schools has 
increased within recent years (Schildroth, 1980), very few of the 
admission policies listed specific criteria or admission procedures 
used for this population. 

Very few of the 40 adtfiission policy statements included information 
on parental involvement and student involvement, when appropriate, 
in the admission process* 

Hie range of information varied greatly among residential schools 
in the area of procedures used to determine placement and steps in the 
placement process. The greatest consistency found in the admission 
policies references placement decision* specifically addressed by 
Public Law 94-142 which mandates that a compleite evaluation of the 
child's educational needs be conducted before any action is taken with 
respect to placement. Nearly all of the written policies specified 
notifying parents of decisions regarding admission and due process 
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procedures used in appealing a decision made by the. school for the 

.placement committee. 

In many cases, the admission policy documents supported the 
responses provided by administrators of the residential schools on the ^ 
survey instrument regarding age, residency requirements, parental 
consent, due process procedures and some aspects of eligibility re- f 
quirements fojr admission to the schools. Although the survey 
instrument ,results revealed that the superintendent of the residential 
school had the final authority to deny admission to a prospective student, 
none of the admission policies stated the role of the superintendent ^ - 
of the. residential school in the admission process., 

t 

Conclusions 4 

An analysis of the data pertaining to the seven questions provide 
the basis for the following conclusions. ' 

1. The data reported in this study revealed that. -student referrals 
to state operated residential schools for the deaf are based primarily . 
on the severity of the degree of hearing }oss. Public Law 94-142 
states that placement is to be based <» the student's individualized 
education plan. Forty-six percent of the schools included in this 
study reported that the individualized education plan is developed 
• prior to placement. This would support the fact that referrals for ■ 
admission are based on the individualized education plan for 26 of the 
schools included in this study, or that the student's need for 



0 
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residential placement stems from the development and/or the content of 
the individualized education plan. However, 53 percent of the, schools < 
reported that the individualized education plan is developed either 
after placement or some other admission process is utilized. 

An analysis of the responses to the questionnaire item regarding 
the major criteria for admission to the residential school revealed 
that the degree of hearing loss was a primary' criteria for admission, 
along with the capability of the school to provide an appropriate , 
program within certain staffing and programming limitations.- 

2. Local school districts are the major source of referrals for 
students admitted and placed in state operated residential schools 
for the deaf. 

3. Residential schools across the country are operating, 
relatively, on the same admission policies and procedures. That is, 

there are no appreciable differences regionally. 

4. There are-no appreciable differences ip the admission policies 
and practices of residential schools' for the .deaf -by type of governance. 

5. Local school districts play a major role'in the referral and 
a^ssion process of deaf students to residential schools included in 
this study. Fifty-three percent of the schools do not accept students 
for admission unless^ the referral is , from the local school district. 

6. The data reported, in this study revealed that parents are 
included as required by Public Law 94-142, in placement, individualized 
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education plan development, and related decisions for students admitted 

0 * * 

♦ 

to residential schools. 

( 7. State operated residential schools for the, deaf retain a high 
degree of autonomy in decisions to admit or deny admission to a 
prospective student. The authority to deny admission is established in 
policy by 70 percent of the residential schools included in this study. 

1 • \ W 

Recommendations for the Field of 

the Education of the Deaf , 

It is clear -from an analysis of the admission policy documents and . 
the criteria reported by , the residential schools included in this study 
that the severity of the hearing "loss and the capability of the schools 
to serve prospective students determines who will be admitted. Hence, 
the educational programs and staffing levels of the residential schools 
determine, who is admitted rather than the actual or perceived needs of 
the prospective student. 

Identification of Disabilities Served 

Students who are severely ^r profoundly multiply handicapped with 
low mental functioning levels are excluded from admission to the. majority 
of the state operated residential schools included in this study.* Twelve 
schools included in this study reported that a specified intelligence 
test score was required for students applying ,for admission. 
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Residential schools for the deaf have been in a state of .transition. 

- \ 
since the full implementation of Public Law 94-142. During this 

period of transition, studtents with deafness as a* primary handicapping 
condition and other mild or moderately concomitant disabilities have 
been accepted for .admission to some extent; » The admission of these 
students appears to have been primarily based or?* a need to keep enroll- 
ments at e given level and for other political-economic reasons. 

* The 'literature has supported the fact that institutions and 
special schools are receiving more, referrals for services for students 
with multiply handicapping conditions. However, in reality, the data 
show that only a limited pumber of these students are accepted for 
v admission in state operated residential' schools for the deaf. 

.There is a need for .residential schools for the deaf to clearly 
identify the type disabilities, in addition to deafness, that can bo 
served within the limitations of certain staffing and programming 
capabilities' of the schools. Residential school administrators should 

provide the - leadership in conducting a statewide needs assessment in 

v , 

concert with other agencies using hard demographic data to support 
service areas that are needed or in need of expansion within the school, 
including clearly developed criteria for staffing, programming, and 
implementation. . - 

'This, leadership' should include, but not be limited to understan- 
ding' the implications of the criteria for programming and staffing, and 
developing budgets and appropriate justification for presentation to 
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policy makers at the state i^i^who can impact on funding. Additionally, 
this would ensure a service delivery system for all students and the 
exclusion of only a limited number. 

Denied Admission 

— m » 

The autonomy enjoyed by residential schools for the deaf in 
exercising exclusive domain in denying admission to prospective students, 
sanctioned in state laws and/or policies for seventy percent of the 
schools, is unwarianted in an era of declining fiscal resources at the 
state and local levels. This practice may be questionable also in view 
of the mandate given to states by Public Law 94-142 and Stectio* 504 of 
the Rehabilitation Act. When, the fact is considered that in excess oC 
$170 million *as reported as the total operating budget for residential 
schools for the deaf in the United States during the 1979-1980 school 
year, it is difficult # £o justify the exclusion of students who cahnot 
be served in local school districts. 

Based on the information reported by residential schools^ included 
in this study, there is a need for a critical review of the legality of 
the denial of admission and the acceptance of students in isolation of 
any contact with the school district im-which the student is a 

legal resident. , „ 

— - ** ~~ — ■ * * 

i 

IEP and Placement 

There appears to be a dilemma in two sreas relating to Public Law 
94-142 and the admission of. students t6 residential -Schools for the deaf: 
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the development of the individualized- education .plan , and placement 
procedures. 

More than fifty petcent of the residential schools reported that 
the individualized education plan is developed after placement /jx some 
other procedure is employed. Questionnai r e -respondents reported that 
-the state plan for special education specified who is responsible for 
developing the individualized education 'plan. In many canes, this 
responsibility is "a shared one between the residential school and the 
local school district. » • 

The question of when the individualized education pliin ip Sevoloped 
is critical in view of the fact that Public Law 94-142 specifies that 
it is to be developed prior to placements This is also important in 
that the assessment procoss used for prospective students is an 
integral part of the development of the individualized education -plan. ^ 

The literature has revealed that the majority of evaluators of d6af 
and hearing impaired -students employed in local school districts are 
inadequately prfeparod to test and assess those Students. States should 
consider assigning to the residential school for the deaf the rospon- 
sibility for tHe evaluation of all prospective students and the 
development of the ptudent's individualized education plan. This 
would further expand the role and scope of the- services of the residen- 
tial school as a' resource center for the stato. Furthermore, it would ^ 
ensure that all student referred aro assessed by qualified evaiuators, 

.0 

hence the conflict between the individualized education plan and the 
placement process may be lessened. 
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Components of a Model AdMssion Policy 

The significance of this investigation on the admission policies 
and practices of state operated residential schools for the deaf in the 
United States rests in c the application of its findings in the develop- ^ 
ment and refinement of admission policies and practices utilized by the 
schools. The following observations are reported in this context based 
on the findings reported in the stud£. 

Admission policies, practices and/or procedures utilized by an 
organization should be developed and implemented in the context of 
applicable federal and state laws and regulations. Policies shouldfcbe 
flexible and encompass a wide range of present and anticipated 
circumstances. 

Based on the information reported in this study and a critical 
review of the admission policy documents 'submitted by the residential 
schools included in the survey, the author has identified the following 
components that should be included, as a minimum, in the development of 
policies governing the admission of students to residential schools. 

1. A position statement regarding the role and 

.* scope of services provided by the residential 

school including citations from applicable 
state laws, regulations, or mandates 
established in policy by the governing 
authority of the school, should serve As a 
preface to policy statements. ^ * 

2. The policy should be clearly titled, with a 
date indicating when and by whom approved. 
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3i The admission policy should state clear 
and concise eligibilijy requirements for 
<t admission which would include, but not 

be limited to, the following: 

(a) criteria for admission for students 
who are deaf , including the degree 
of hearing loss, with no additional 
mental or physical impairments ; 

(b) criteria for admission for students 
who are deaf with additional mental 
and physical impairments (including , 
the range of the severity served by 

the school) ; ^ 

(c) age levels served by the school; 

(d) state or area residency requirements, 
if applicable; 

(e) the identification of the role and/or 
responsibilities of the local school ' 
district in which the student is a 
legal resident in the admission process; 

(f) the official source or sources from whom 
* referrals are accepted and acted upon 

for admission.. . ■ . . 

4. The admission policy should include a detailed 
listing of procedures used by the residential 
school in processing a student for admission, 
including the point at which the referral 
becomes official. The identification of the 
local school district's role in this process 
should be included in this section. 

The section on admission procedures should 
follow the section on eligibility Criteria 
-for admission. , A ^lear distinction should 
be made between each of these, categories or 
sections or the policy. 

(a) The admission procedures section should 
include the identification of the agency - 
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or agencies responsible for 
the development of the indivi- 
dualized* education plan, the 
composition of the staffing > 
committee, and the time frames 
in which certain procedures must 
be completed. ""^S^ 

This section may be expanded to 
include a statement regarding 
who has jurisdictional domain 
(the local school district or the 
residential school for the deaf) 
in specific areas included in the 
admission procedures. 4 i 

(b) The identification of the role and 
responsibility in the admission 
process of the following groups 
should be clearly delineated and 
described: 

- Parents of prospective students, 
guardians, surrogate parents 

- Local school districts 

- State education agency or other 
appropriate agencies 

(c) The identification of procedures followed 
when a student is denied admission, including: 

- Conditions on which denials are made 

- The identification of due process procedures 
to be followed when admission is denied 

Written consent requirements. 

Due process procedures • 

The name, title, address, telephone number of the 
staff member (or office) in the residential school 
to whom inquiries should be made regarding the 
admission policies and practices of the residential 
school should be included in' the policy document. 
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It is recommended that admission policies be written in clear, 

concise language with particular attention given to the avoidance of 

the over usage of legal terminology, educational terms or jargon that 

would be difficult for J.aymen to understand. The use of abbreviations 

should be avoided or if used, kept to a minimum. Citations from federal 

regulations and/or guidelines should be used with caution and, if 

• \ 
possible, explained fdr ease in reading and interpretation. 

Residential School administrators should avoid, developing admission 

policies .without the participation of those constituents directly 

» *• 

affected by the policy (i^., local school districts, teachers). It 
should be retaembered that policy development is comprehensive and 
participatory. The residential school should also provide the technical 
assistance and resources necessary to support its admission policy 
implementation. 

Teachers and other professional staff members in the residential 
school should be knowledgeable about the school's admission policy. 
The dissemination of the admission pdlicy to local School districts is 
imperative. Effort? to educate personnel in local school districts* 
regarding the basis for inclusion of particular provisions iri the 
admission policy may help to reduce any tension that may exist between 
local school districts*, sta^e department of education personnel and the 
residential school. 

The written jpolicy document should be organized in a format 'that 
aids understanding and allows for easy reading. For* example, .dividing 
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the policy into major divisions and subdivisions and using descriptive - 
labels foy qach may be helpful. It, is also advisable to enumerate items 
in a series, of steps in the process and sequence these in the most 
logical order. The use of columned diagrammatic representation can 
prbmdte understanding of the relationship of provisions within the policy. 

It would be helpful to residential school administrators in- fore- 
casting if, a' detailed master list were maintained of all admissions and 
denials" for admission to the residential school. Such a list should 
include but not be limited to the name of the student, date of referral, ' 
action taken (admitted or denied) and if denied, the type services or 
programs required that could not be provided by the residential school. 
The source of the referral and othsr notations that would be helpful 
for future reference should also be considered for inclusion in such 
a list. " ' 

Each admission policy should be specifically designed for the 
residential school that will be affected by its provisions. There are 
some commonalities that are peculiar to all admission policies affecting 
deaf students; however, policies and practices that may be effective 
in* one state or region of the country may not be effective if employed 
in another state or region. , 1 
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, Recommendations for Future Research 

This investigation, was undertaken to- provide a state-of-the-art 
study on the admission policies and practices of state operated residen- 
tial schools fo^the deaf. Several suggestions resulted from this' study 
and should be addressed in future research. 

The study of admission policies' and practices is a convex under- 
taking, and additional researches needed in several areas. The following 
recommendations are suggested. 

1. The design used in this study utilized the superintendents of 
state operated residential schools for the deaf. Since it was not 
ppesible to validate the responses to the survey instrument, different 
respondents might perceive the admission policies and practices utilized 
by residential schools differently. Some form of audit appears advisable. 
Recommendation ; Replication of this study using 
directors of special education in .local school 
districts as the respondents for the survey should 
be considered. 

2. An analysis of the written admission policies and procedures ' 
and memoranda of agreement revealed that numerous coordination efforts, 
both formal and informal, between local school districts,, state depart- 
ments of education, and residential schools for the deaf are in effect 
in many states. A study addressing the coordination effdrts between 
these three educational Bervice providers is needed in view of the 
declining enrollments in residential schools and the continued thrust 
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for the integration of handicapped children in programs offered in local 
school districts. 

Recommendation : , Research should be conduct ed x to 

identify the various coordination efforts in effect 

in the states that are designed to bring about 
. 'improved and expanded educational opportunities for 

deaf students. 

3. This study confinped earlier reports in the literature ^that 
there is no national system of governance of residential schools for 
the deaf. This study also revealed that there are no appreciable diffe- 
rences in the policies and practices used by residential schools unde'r ' 
different governance structures. Thirty-one of the residential schools 
in this study are under a governing authority other than the state 
agency responsible for elementary and secondary education. 

Recommendation : An ethnographic study should be 
undertaken to investigate the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the governance structures of state 
operated residential schools on selected organiza- ' 
tional and programmatic variables. 
4. The literature revealed that more multiply handicapped deaf 
students are now enrolled or being referred to residential schools for 
the deaf. It was beyond the scope of this study to investigate the 
process of admission for this population or the identification of the 
type of multiply handicapping conditions served by the residential schools. 



Racomendatlon t A study should be conducted to 
determine the criteria used for the admission of 
students who are multiply handicapped. 
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GLOSSARY OF SELECTED TKffMS 
ADMISSION POLICY - Statements and procedures approved by a 

— — r " " * * * 

school's administrative officials or governing authority tfcat is used 

in accept- inq students for admission, or denying, admission. 

DEAF - A hearing impairment which precludes successful processing 
of linguistic information through audition with or without a hearing 
aid (CEASD , 1975) . 

HARD-OF- HEARING - Those in whom th<* sense of hearing, although 
'defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid <CEASD, 1975). 

GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE - The legal body or authority exercising s 
jurisdiction over the administration and/or management of a' 
residential Bchool. v 

* LOCAL SCH O OL; DISTRICT - The county or independent entity in a 
local municipality within a state legally empowered to establish and 
maintain public schools. 

PUBLIC LAW - The Education for All Handicapped Children 

Act (EHA) enacted by Congre«;o in 1975 mandating that all achool-age 
handicapped children in the United States be provided M a free 
appropriate publxi; education in the U ast restrictive environment,** 
(Fed eral Regi ster, 1977). 
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RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF An organizational pattern 
whereby a boarding facility is provided for some or all o£ the deaf 
children who eithei^ may attend a segregated school on campus or may 
receive some of their educational services through a cooperative • 
arrangement with the public or private Schools of the community in 
which the residential sckool is located. Usually, most of the students 
live at the school at least five days a week*- and attend classes on 
campus. Some pupils may live in the community anc? may be enrolled as 
day students. at the residential school (Taylor, 1973). 

MULTIPLY* HANDICAPPED Concomitant impairments (such as mentally 
retarded-blind, mentally retarded-orthopedically impaired, etc.), the 
combination of which causes such severe educational problems that they 
cannot be accommodated in special education programs solely for one of 
the impairments. The tern? does not .include deaf-blind <!?hildren^ 
(Federal Register, 1977). ^ , 
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A Survey of Admission Policies and 
Practices of State Operated Residential 
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Statement of Confidentiality 



All information reported in this questionnaire will be treated as 
confidential. The stydy report will attribute no data specifically to any 
person or residential school. This statement also applies to infor- 
mation contained in the Admission Policy document requested from 
your school. 

£/ea$e attach a copy of the admissions policy for your school to the 
completed questionnaire and return in the stamped, self addressed 
envelope. Should you have any questions or desire additional 
information; please telephone or write 



Peytpn Williams Jr. 
(404)656-2591 
Georgia Department of Education 
Office of State Schools 
231 State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 




SURVEY OF ADMISSION POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
OF STATE OPERATED RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS ' 

' 'FOR THE DEAR 52 



QUESTIONNAIRE 



(SCHOOL LABEL) 



- - / 

Name of Person Completing Questionnaire 



(Area Code )_ 



Telephone Number 
I. Governance 

1, PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE BOX INDICATING THE GOVERNING 
AUTHORITY RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL. 

• f~J STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION (I* Checked, Check also the 

appropriate Division 
Responsible for the School) 

£J DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

/~7 DIVISION OF STATE SCHOOLS 

£j DIVISION OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

/~7 DIVISION OF INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 

f~7 OTHER: (Please specify) " " 



/"~7 GOVERNING BOARD OF TRUSTEES (If Checked, Check- also how 

1 the Members are Appointed) 

/~7 BY THE GOVERNOR a • 

/~7 BY A STATE AGENCY 

/~7 BY THE GOVERNING BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

/_/ OTHER: (Please specify) 



f~7 OTHER: (Please specify) 
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2. HAS THERE BEEN A CHANGE IN THE GOVERNING AUTHORITY OF THIS 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS? 

£TJ YES /~"7 NO 
IF ANSWER IS YES, BRIEFLY DESCRIBE THE CHANGE: 




3. THE SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD OF THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL REPORTS 

TO; " 

. (Please list title of state or board of trustee official) 

4 . THE GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS OF THE STATE SERVED BY THIS SCHOOL 
" INCLUDES : 

£J THE ENTIRE STATE 

£J A SPECIFIED GEOGRAPHICAL AREA OF THE STATE 

(If checked , please specify radius in miles or boundaries) 

X- : 



II. Admission Polic y 

5. DOES THE SCHOOL HAVE. A FORMAL (WRITTEN) ADMISSIONS POLICY? 
; £J YES ZZ7 NO 

IF YES, PLEASE CHECK THE LEGAL BASIS FOR THE ADMISSIONS POLICY 
/~7 MANDATED BY STATE LAW 

£J LOCAL POLICY OF THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 

£J PERMISSIVE STATE LAW " 

£7 REQUIRED BY STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

£J REQUIRED BY GOVERNING BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

£J OTHER: (Please specify) 



IF NO, BRIEFLY DESCRIBE THE PROCESS OR SEQUENCE USED TO 
O ADMIT A STUDENT :_ t-^ ■ 

ERIC . — ~" W 
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(Please use an addit^mal sheet for response if necessary) 

6. THE SCHOOL'S ADMISSIONS POLICY WAS DEVELOPED WITH INPUT FROM 
THE FOLLOWING GROUPS: (Check all that apply) 

£J RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL PERSONNEL /~7 PARENTS 

£J STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION £J BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

£J PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL £J LEGISLATURE 

/""/ OTHER (Please specify) 



7. THE ADMISSIONS POLICY WAS APPROVED BY: (Check all that apply) 
/~7 GOVERNING BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

* £j STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

£J STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

/~7 RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL'S SUPERINTENDENT 

f~J OTHER: (Please specify) 

i 

8. THE CURRENT ADMISSIONS POLICY WAS FIRST IMPLEMENTED DURING THE 
SCHOOL YEAR. 

-9. THE ADMISSIONS POLICY HAS BEEN DISSEMINATED TO: 
(Check all that apply) 

£J LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

/~7 SPECIAL EDUCATION DIRECTORS IN THE STATE 
v £J PARENTS OF HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN 

£7 ALL WHO APPLY FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL 
ERIC EJ ADVOCACY GROUPS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

tit) 



. -4- 

10. C.\N THIS SCHOOL ACCEPT STUDENTS FOR ADMISSION WITHOUT 
THE APPROVAL OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT IN W HICH TH E 
STUDENT IS A LEGAL RESIDENT? 

£J ^S « EJ NO 

11. T4IS SCHOOL CAN ACCEPT STUDENTS FOR ADMISSION IF * 
REFERRED BY: (Check all that apply) 

[_~J LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

£~J PARENTS 

£J HUMAN SERVICES AGENCIES 

£J. THE COURTS 

CJ OTHERS: Please specify) 



12. DTRING THE PAST THREE (3) YEARS THE MAJORITY OF STUDENTS 
ADMITTED TO THIS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL WERE REFERRED BY: ' 
( 'lease check ONLY one) 

/7 LOCAL SCHOOL DISTPICTS 

f~7 PARENTS 

fl HUMAN SERVICES AGENCIES 
n THE COURTS 

n OTHER: (Please specify) s 

III : AD MISSION PROCEDURES 

13. TilE SCHOOL ACCEPTS FOR ADMISSION STUDENTS FROM AGE 
THROUGH AGE . 

14. THE LEGAL BASIS FOR THE AGE LEVELS SERVED ARE: 
/~7 MANDATED BY STATE LAW 

CJ PERMISSIVE LEGISLATIVE STATUTES 

£7 ESTABLISHED IN THE STATE'S PLAN FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 

CJ ESTABLISHED IN POLICY BY THE GOVERNING AUTHORITY FOR 
THE SCHOOL 



£7 ESTABLISHED BY THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL 
£J OTHERS: (Please specify) 
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15. THE TYPES OF ASSESSMENT DATA USED FOR ASSESSING A 
STUDENT'S ELIGIBILITY, FOR ADMISSION TO THIS SCHOOL 
INCLUDE: (Check all that apply) I - 

ft 

fj PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS * : : ' * 

* — . . * 

%. L7 ACHIEVEMENT TESTS * 

£7. ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR RATING SCALES 

£7 AUDIOLOGICAL INFORMATION 

— — ^ * - 

£J PARENT REPORTS 1 , . \ . ' ' 

- V * . • 

/~7 TEACHER REPORTS * 
lJ CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

£7 MEDICAL RECORDS >' 
£7 OTHERS: (Please specify) 



16. THE THREE (3) MAJOR CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION TO THIS SCHOOL 
ARE: (i.e., specified degree of hearing loss, etc.) 



17. THE REQUIREMENTS FOR WRITTEN PARENT/GUARDIAN CONSENT FOR 
STUDENTS ADMITTED TO THIS SCHOOL INCLUDE: (Check all 
that apply) 

£J FOR REFERRAL 

rj EVALUATION OF STUDENTS BY THE SCHOOL TO DETERMINE 
ELIGIBILITY 

n PLACEMENT IN THE SCHOOL 



18. AFTER A STUDENT IS ADMITTED TO WE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, 
HOW OFTEN IS THE SCHOOL DISTRICT IN WHICH THE STUDENT 

" IS A LEGAL RESIDENT INVOLVED "IN AND/OR NOTIFIED OF 
CHANGES IN THE STUDENT J S PROGRAM? 

£7 ALWAYS' CJ SELDOM 

, .[J USUALLY £7 -NEVER 

IV. ■ DENIED ADMISSION PROCEDURE 

19. THE THREE (3) MAJOR CRITERIA FOR DENYING ADMISSION TO 

A STUDENT ARE: (Please use an additional sheet if necessary) 



20. THE FINAL DECISION TO DENY ADMISSION TO A STUDENT IS 
MADE BY: (Check ONLY one) 

/~7 SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOL 

/"7 AN ADMISSIONS REVIEW COMMITTEE 

£J THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

£7 THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

£J THIS SCHOOL CANNOT DENY ADMISSION TO A STUDENT 
V~7 OTHER: (Please specify) 

21. THE AUTHORITY TO DENY ADMISSION TO A STUDENT IS: 
£J ESTABLISHED IN POLICY 

£J NOT ESTABLISHED IN POLICY 

COMMENTS : 



22. IF A STUDENT IS DENIED ADMISSION TO THE RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOL, IS THERE AN APPEAL PROCESS? [J YES LJ N0 
IF YES, PLEASE LIST THE STEPS IN THIS PROCESS. 



(Please use an additional sheet for response if necessary 
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21 WH'T ACTIONS' ARE TAKEN BY THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL WHEN 

A LTUDENqk is DENIED admission? {Check all that apply) 



fj STUDENT IS REFERRED. BACK TO THE LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

L7 STUDENT IS REFERRED BACK TO THE REFERRING AGENCY 

n' FAMILY IS REFERRED JO AN APPROPRIATE FACILITY FOR 
THE STUDENT'S DISABILITY ( IES) 

fcy THE PARENTS ARE NOTIFIED IN WRITING 

£J THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL TAKES NO ACTION 

/~7 OTHER: (Please specify) ; 



V. 



INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PLANS (IEP) 



24 THE INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PLAN (IEP) FOR STUDENTS 
' 4 ADMITTED TO THIS SCHOOL IS DEVELOPED BY: 

lT~7 THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

£J THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 

n THE. LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT AND THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
COMMENTS : 



25. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF DEVELOPING THE IEP IS: (Che cY. 
ONLY one) , 

' [J SPECIFIED IN THE STATE'S PLAN FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
fj SPECIFIED IN AN INTER-AGENCY MEMORANDUM ^OF AGREEMENT 
[J SPECIFIED IN POLICY BY THE STATE BOARD OF .EDUCATTQN • 
" £7 SPECIFIED IN POLICY BY THE GOVERNING BOARD OP TRUSTEES 
£7 NOT ESTABLISHED IN A POLICY OR REGULATORY STATEMENT 
. COMMENTS: 
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26. ARE PARENTS INVOLVED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IEPs FOR 
STUDENTS ADMITTED TO THIS SCHOOL? 

EJ YES CD N0 

27. THE IEP FOR A STUDENT ADMITTED TO THIS SCHOOL 
IS DEVELOPED: 

£J PRIOR TO PLACEMENT ' 
f~ l AFTER PLACEMENT 

■ . . " • \ 

VI. PLACEMENT j 

28. DOES THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL UTILIZE A DIAGNOSTIC 
CLASSROOM FOR STUDENTS ADMITTED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
TO THIS SCHOOL? 

/ 7 YES / 7 NO « 

29. DOES THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL UTILIZE A TRIAL PLACEMENT 
PLAN FOR DETERMINING FINAL PLACEMENT? 

/ 7 YES / / NO 

IF YES, PLEASE CIRCLE THE NUMBER OF MONTHS A STUDENT 
IS USUALLY PLACED IN TRIAL PLACEMENT STATUS. 

1 ^2 3 4 5 6-7 8 more than 9 

30. PLACEMENT FOR STUDENTS ADMITTED TO THIS SCHOOL IS 
DETERMINED: 

rj AT A SEPARATE PLACEMENT MEETING 

£J DURING THE / IEP DEVELOPMENT OR REVIEW MEETING 

/~7 OTHER: (Please specify)_ ■_ 



31. THE CRITERIA USED FOR MEMBERSHIP ON THE PLACEMENT 
COMMITTEE INCLUDES: (Check all that apply) - 

/~J KNOWLEDGE OF THE CHILD 

£J KNOWLEDGE OF PROGRAM OPTIONS AVAILABLE 

£J KNOWLEDGE OF DEAFNESS 

£J ABILITY TO UNDERSTAND EVALUATION RESULTS 

£J THERE IS NO ESTABLISHED CRITERIA FOR MEMBERSHIP 



t 
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PLEASE CHECK THE PLACEMENT TEAM PARTICIPANTS WHEN • 

THE SCHOOL DETERMINES PLACEMENT: (Check all that apply), 

* 

£J SUPERINTENDENT 

£J PRINCIPAL 

£J ACADEMIC SUPERVISOR 

£J TEACHER OF THE DEAF , 

£J REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHER : 

£J "DIAGNOSTICIANS/SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST/AUDIOLOGlST 

£J SOCIAL WORKER 

£J PARENT 

£J REPRESENTATIVE FROM LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

' LJ TliE STUDENT (IF DETERMINED APPROPRIATE) 

/~7 OTHER: (Please specify) , 



• 33. IN PLACEMENT COMMITTEE MEETINGS: (Check all that apply) 
£J THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL HAS VOTING PRIVILEGES 
rj THE PARENT (S) HAVE VOTING PRIVILEGE 
£J THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT HAS VOTING PRIVILEGES 

fj h VOTE ON PLACEMENT IS. NOT TAKEN: ME IEP DETERMINES, 
PLACEMENT 

34. IN PLACEMENT COMMITTEE MEETINGS THE ATTENDANCE OF PARENTS 
IS: 

£7 REQUIRED £J NOT REQUIRED £7 OPTIONAL . 

[J PARENT NOT PERMITTED IN PLACEMENT COMMITTEE MEETING . 

■3 

pt px<?E ATTACH A COPY OF THE ADMISSIONS POLICY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 

. ISimSIS ?n?oiS*tion, please telephone or WRITE: 

PEYTON WILLIAMS, JR. 
GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
, OFFICE OF 3 TATE SCHOOLS 
,231 STATE OFFICE BUILDING . 

© ' ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30334 

EFyC ; (404) 656-2591 v 



